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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


a 
' 
tC 


ON TO HARRISBURG -- May 6, 1961 ! 


Arrangements are rapidly being completed for the 
Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. 


On Saturday, March 18, a committee met in Harris- 
burg to plan the meeting. Included in its membership 
were Chairman M. Louise Hetrick, Miss Jean Gray Allen, 
Mrs. Mary Montgomery, Mrs. Adlyn M. Keffer, Mrs. Joan 
Jensen, Donald Kent and Rabbi Philip Bookstaber. 


We hope that many of you join us at the Harris- 
burger Hotel on May 6. The business meeting will be- 
gin promptly at 11 a.m. Luncheon will be at 1 p. m. 
with the program following. 


Mrs. Hilda Kring of Grove City and Mr. Eric de 
Jonge of Harrisburg have already been assigned as 
speakers. Mrs. Kring’s subject will be "The Use of 
Folklore in the School Curriculum." Mr. De Jonge, 
curator of Pennsylvania Arts and Crafts at the State 
Museum will speak on "Observations on the Belsnickel 
Tradition in Pennsylvania." 


At this time, it might be well for all loyal mem- 
bers of the Society to bring the organization, and 
especially the Keystone Folklore Quarterly, to the 
attention of our friends. 


A letter in regard to the Quarterly is being sent 
to all college libraries in Pennsylvania, pointing out 
its importance as a Pennsylvania resource in this 
field. 
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For those whose files of the Quarterly are not § 
complete, it may be of interest that the out-of-print 7 
Volume I No. 1 is currently being reprinted, and all | 
back issues are available at 50 cents per copy. We | 


hope you will call this to the attention of your ett 
friends who have not been members of the Society dur~ JC. 
ing the entire period since the Quarterly has been Jot 
published. aFe 
pbr 
wi 


Preparations are under way to complete the series 
by printing special make-up numbers for the issues of | 
Winter 1958, and Fall and Winter 1959 (Vol. III No. 4,) mc 
and Vol. IV Nos. 4-5) which were omitted due to the §tt 
absence of an editor. 0k: 





The double-issue (Vol. IV Nos. 3-4) which should © p1 
appear early this summer, will be a special Crawford 
County Folklore number. 

‘of 
fc 

These make-up numbers will be sent without extra 
charge to all members of the Society in good standing © 
at the date of issue. Others who were members in good ar 
standing, or had paid-up subscriptions when the issues) pc 
were missed, may secure them free by applying to the Bs: 


Society's treasurer, Dr. Maurice A. Mook, Box 25, 9 be 
Boalsburg, Pa. ple 


§ dr 
iz 
Some of you may fail to receive these numbers A 
because of being delinquent for a year in the payment 7 
of your dues. A word to the wise! Please check your | 
records and make sure you are not among the ones in 
this unenviable position. S| 


Myra W. Elmers 











§ THE PITTSBURGH FOLK FESTIVAL 
| By 


t § Richard E. Sharbaugh 

int 7 

ll § 

e | "An education in democracy and friendliness" -- 
)these are the words used by Rev. John R. Schlicht, 

ur- §C.S.Sp., in describing one of the early performances 
Sof the Pittsburgh Folk Festival. Father Schlicht, the 
}Festival's first director, has since left Pittsburgh 
>but the spirit of democracy and friendliness connected 
Swith the city's Folk Festival remains. 

ries 

of | The United States may truly be called an ethnic 

- 4,9mosaic, but certainly few cities in America so typify 

e this concept as does Pittsburgh, the nation's steel 
‘king. The growth of the steel industry has meant the 








‘growth of the city, and it grew as people of all 
‘nationalities, drawn by work in producing this basic 
uld product, streamed into Western Pennsylvania. 
rd § 
This fact led Father Schlicht, then a professor 
jof history at Duquesne University, into organizing the 
‘folk festival. 
tra 
ing | Father took the idea to his superiors at Duquesne, 
zood and they immediately gave it their wholehearted sup- 
sues, port. The Very Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, the Univer- 
1e jsity's president at that time, said the festival would 
) be a contribution to a program of "reverent rescue, 
lest the many-colored jewels of culture, tongue, and 
) dress be swallowed up in history and lose their spec- 
p ial splendor in heavy uniformity." 
§ 


AE MR: 





nt 7 The Pittsburgh Folk Festival was born. 
ur | 
d Under its founder, Father Schlicht, and with the 


sponsorship of Duquesne University, the first produc- 
tion was set for June, 1956 at the Syria Mosque in the 
city's Oakland district. 


The news was warmly received. At the announce- 
ment luncheon, Father Schlicht remarked that the fes- 
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tival "will be a tremendous exhibit of culture well- 
suited to this locale because Pittsburgh is a kaleid-)tio 
oscope of so many different nationalities." yen 


‘the 
However, there were many obstacles to be over- — 
come as the energetic priest quickly discovered. onal 1 
of the main problems was inspiring interest and en- gi 
thusiasm among the nationality groups. ere 
lo 


The reaction of the Bulgarian group was typical gthe 
of some of those invited. A group spokesman later 
told Father the invitation was accepted with "much : 


skepticism and apathy." jhat 
Rez 
"We had no costumes or ideas of what to present gai 

in our program," he said. "At first we had little or 
no interest in the project. But the more we became ~ ; 
involved in the Festival, the more the interest grew.) 
‘fe: 
Duquesne University was quick to offer a helping pe 
Oo 


hand to the Bulgarian community in preparing for that © 


first show. The help came in the form of the Duquesne) “® 
Tamburitzans, long recognized as one of the outstand- © 
ing Slavic folk organizations in the world. Composed j Sc! 
entirely of University students, the Tamburitzans 
aided in organizing the dancing and singing of the t 
Bulgarians. gat 
p of 
After weeks of long rehearsals, the Bulgarian hee 
group presented a program which truly stirred the - 
national pride in their nearly-forgotten folklore. 8 
Today, the festival has become a tradition among them | 
as well as many other like groups. : ei 
Another of the 18 nationalities to participate = 
in that first festival were the Lebanese. Although 
small in number (only 175 families of Lebanese origin 
reside in the Pittsburgh district), the Lebanese bw 
staged a performance that was well-received. ym 
One of the key performers in their first produc- 
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l- § 
id-)jtion was young Anthony Mowod. Later, Anthony became 
eneral chairman for his group and is busy preparing 
ithe Lebanese for this year's production. 


The 1961 edition of the Pittsburgh Folk Festival 
will be held after a one-year lapse. Most of the 
‘groups involved felt they needed an additional period 
Jof time to adequately prepare for what promises to be 
1 |the biggest and best venture yet. 


ml 


; Father Schlicht accepted pastoral duties in Pow- 
‘hatan, Virginia in September, 1960. The Rev. Charles 
‘Read, C.S.Sp., Duquesne professor of theology, will 
‘direct the coming production. 


t 
or 
After staging four successful events, Father 
‘Schlicht left Pittsburgh in the knowledge that the 
‘festival, growing in stature each year, would be in 
. | good hands under Father Read. The latter, as modera- 
jtor of the aforementioned Tamburitzans and a member of 
nal | the University faculty since 1955, is well equipped 


. »to lead the festival to the heights of which Father 
ad Schlicht dreamed. 


The fifth Folk Festival will be staged this year 
hat Syria Mosque May 5, 6, and 7, again under the aegis 
\ of Duquesne Gniversity. University officials have in- 
'dicated that the event will be an annual affair with 


| no further breaks in continuity as occurred last year. 


More than 1,000 performers will take part, repre- 


aI 


m 
; senting more than 20 different ethnic groups. The num- 
| ber of nationalities in the production has been kept 
' constant since the festival's inception. 

. The 1957 show had 21 groups participating. Though 


only in its second year, the festival already was draw- 
ing attention and interest. A district newspaper com: 
mented: "Duquesne's Folk Festival may well become one 
of the city's great institutions, promoting unity in 
diversity, beauty, and democracy." 
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A Pittsburgh publication editorialized, "For j 
years these people have sought an opportunity to con 
tribute their arts, music, and dances to enrich Pitts-" 
burgh's heritage of the present and its contribution 
to the future. This opportunity is now provided by 
the Pittsburgh Folk Festival sponsored by Duquesne." 


One Western Pennsylvania editor urged readers, 
"If your budget won't allow a trip abroad this year, ~ 
you need only go as far as Pittsburgh to enjoy a ‘tour 
of 21 countries of the world." 3 


Twenty nationalities participated in the 1958 
festival. The event by now had drawn the attention 
of the U.S. Information Agency and when the curtain 
rose on opening night, U.S.I.A. crews were on hand 
taping the performances for video and audio rebroad: 
cast overseas. 


In addition, taped interviews were made with re- | 
presentatives of six nationalities: Bulgarian, Ruman- 
ian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Hungarian, and English. 
Motion picture and press service workers were also on 
hand to give the 1958 festival widespread coverage. 


Father Schlicht told the world that the festival’ F 
purpose was "A means of preserving the great nation- 
ality traditions which are an important aspect of 
American life." 

"This is what America is -- a common ground for | 
these many cultures, each of which has made contribu- [ 
tions to this country of ours. Lose sight of this and) 
you have the monotonous national oneness that you have) 
in Russia," the priest added. t 


He expressed regret that although there were sill 
40 nationality groups represented in the Pittsburgh i 
area, the festival simply did not have room for addit-) 
ional groups. 









pr 
ed 
th 
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The 1959 festival, with 19 groups participating, 


| proved to be the most successful of the four present- 
ed, drawing 10,000 visitors. A popular innovation at 


the event was a 40-minute concluding presentation 
depicting the coming of immigrants to Western Penns- 
ylvania. 


Eleven Scottish clans in the Pittsburgh district 


_ captured the hearts of festival audiences with their 
' colorful kilts and skillful bag-pipes playing. 


One of the performers pinpointed an aspect of 
the festivities when she said, "The festival breaks 
down that feeling in the second generation of being 
ashamed to recognize their origin." 


The Pittsburgh Folk Festival has achieved such 
prominence in a relatively short time because of its 
very nature and purpose. The festival has grown 


| because it incorporates all five senses of the visi- 


tor into any given performance. 


The stage presentation, usually two-and-one-half 
hours duration, is only one facet of the evening's 
enjoyment. Beginning at 8 p.m., six groups appear 
on stage each night. The well-rehearsed singing and 
dancing delights the audiences as does the colorful 


> costumes and expert lighting by stage directors. 


nd) 
ver 


nell 


% 








In addition, however, the doors are opened at 
5 p.m. each evening to allow visitors to tour nation- 
ality display booths set up in the lower lobby where 
musical instruments, dress and other articles of a 
nation's culture may be looked over. 


And, as Father Schlicht once said, "Food is just 
as much a portrayal of nationality differences and 
Similarities as it is of the economics of a nation." 
In line with this thinking, a "Folk Food Market" is 
set up in the lower lobby where visitors may order 
hot from the stove favorite nationality dishes that 
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tempt their palate. 


























Thus, one can see that the festival has every- 
thing. 


The gay whirling figures in the reds, greens, 
blues, and a panorama of other colors attracts the 
eye. The snappy csardas of the Hungarian, mazurka of 
the Pole, Italian tarantella, Irish reel, and Mexican 
hat dance, to mention a few, are all heard during the 
festival. 


PITA RET Oe ues vehi 


Under the expert guidance of Mr. Richard Crum, 
festival program director, and Mr. Walter Kolar, music 
director, the quality of the stage performances has 
attained a high degree of perfection. 


aa 


At the exhibits, the visitor may inspect every- 
thing from the plaids and kilts of the Scots to metal 
work and wood carvings from the ingenious Swiss. 
Among other items displayed annually are an Irish 
shillelagh, Mexican pottery, and art work of the Amer- 
ican Indian. 


One cannot resist the tempting aroma and eye ap- 
peal of the tasty dishes offered at the nationality . 
tables. Any connoisseur of fine cuisine would want to/ 
sample all of the following favorites: Chinese chop 
suey, Coratian kolbasi, German bratwurst, Irish stew, 
Italian la sagna, Lebanese lahem mishwa, Mexican 
enchiladas, Polish pierogi, and Slovak halusky. Even 
the good old American hot dog is available. 


Sas 





Tickets for the Folk Festival are priced general- 
ly at $1.00 and $1.50 and are sold only to defray ex- 
penses. 





ASSN, IELTS LE ATE 





Although the festival points up various cultures, 
all differing to some degree, and gives those concern- | 
ed a greater appreciation of their nationality heri- 
tage, the unity and oneness is symbolized in the man- 
ner in which each evening's show is concluded. Both 
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performers and audience join in singing the anthem, 
"America the Beautiful." 












What does the future hold for Pittsburgh's Folk 
Festival? 


The outlook is a bright one. 


of @ 
an ff With Duquesne University making it clear that it 
he | intends to have the event as an annual affir, avail- 
‘ able to all nationality groups and to the people of 
. Pittsburgh, the road is open. 
sic) Father Read, the new director, recently stated, 
' "We hope for the day when the Pittsburgh Folk Festi- 
val will become a nationally-known fixture in the 
cultural, social and recreational life of our whole 
7 nation." 
al 


The day is not far off. 











SOME EPONYMIC LEGENDS 
OF SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


By 
George Swetnam 


In view of the fact that Pennsylvania is, like 
most historic areas, rich in eponymic legends, it is 
surprising that so little investigation, or even col- 
lection, has been done in this field. 


So far as the author has been able to observe, 
this is the first time that anyone has bothered to 
attempt a study, or even a collection of such legends | 
in this state. Z 


The field is a promising one, but because of 
time and space limitations, this article makes no ef- 
fort at completeness; nor, with one final exception, 
any detailed study as to origins. Nor has the author 
attempted to search out the earliest appearance, or 
to cite the known variants of any legend. 


Later, perhaps, some member of the Society may 
have the time and opportunity to add to the beginning 7 


thus made. } 
Eponymic legends (the term appears to have been 
first used by Grote in his great "History of Greece") | 
are legends associated with names. In this paper the 
term "legend" will be used in the sense given by 
Webster: "a narrative, usually entertaining, based on 
tradition with some intermixture of fact, springing 
up naturally among a people, and unconsciously embody- 
ing popular feeling." As Canon Rawlinson expressed 
it in his lectures on "Historical Evidences," in 1860 
"The myth is... pure and absolute imagination; the 
legend has a basis of fact, but amplifies, abridges 
or modifies that basis at its pleasure." 


es Meno AUS 









Eponymic legends are: 








1. Presumably invented to explain names whose 
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significance has ceased to be understood by 
those among whom the legend grows. 


2. Usually, but not always the apparent result 
of a play on sound. 


3. Ordinarily, though not invariably, brief. 


4. Except where associated with the name of a 
famous person, likely to be vague as to 
persons, and often as to details. 


5. Often, but not necessarily, at variance with 
historical fact. 


That action is needed to collect and preserve 
the Pennsylvania legends is evident from the fact that 
many of them are going out of folk transmission, and 
some are virtually lost, only being partially known 
from earlier mention. 


The 15 eponymic legends noticed here (two on one 
of the 14 names) include six on the names of streams, 
two on those of townships, seven on names of towns or 
villages. 


STREAMS 


SLIPPERY ROCK CREEK (principally in Butler 
County) -- The name was long explained as resulting 
from an incident during Brodhead's punitive expedi- 
tion against the Indians of the Allegheny Valley in 
1779. Edgar W. Hassler, in "Old Westmoreland," 
(Pittsburgh, 1900) page 101 wrote: "It is said that 
Slippery Rock Creek received its name from an acci- 
dent that occurred on this return march. The troops 
crossed the creek at a point where the bed of the 
stream is composed of smooth, level rock, like a 
floor. On this the horse of John Ward slipped and 
fell and severely injured him." (The Moravian mis- 
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sionary, John Heckewelder, who was in the area both 
before and after this time, says the Indians knew the 7 
creek as "weschachachapohka," "a slippery rock.") j 





LOYALHANNA CREEK (Westmoreland County) -- This | 
legend may have been wholly lost, as I have been un- | 
able to find anything but a reference in Frank Cowan's 
"Southwestern Pennsylvania in Song and Story," (Green- | 
sburg, 1878) page 59 to "the legend which attributes 
the name to the faithful daughter of the last of the 
Indians who resided in the gorge, a certain Loyal 
Hanna, who supported her father inthe extremity of 
age, with her bow and arrow." (The name appears to be 
from "La-el-han-neck," meaning "middle stream," the 
creek lying about half way between the mouth of Black 
Lick Creek and the mouth of the Kiskiminetas River.) 


xe Me 
bata hs 


sie Ai tiie 


eo 


=) 


nt $e 


YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER -- Elizabeth Custead, in 
"Rose and Elza" (New York, 1882) page 545, writes: 
"Tradition offers the following as facts, which they | 
may probably be. Long ago a hunter and trapper, hav- 7 
ing strolled away from the camp, was kneeling on the 
banks of an unknown stream to drink, when a guttural 4 
voice broke the silence. ‘Yough!' it said, 'Youghio!'® 
Springing to his feet, he seized his rifle, and, spy- § 
ing an Indian on the opposite bank, fired, exclaiming | 
tauntingly as he fell dead, 'Now redskin, yough! again; 
will you? -- youghio again." And so the hunters call- 
ed it the 'Yough,’ or the 'Yough-again' River, and 
others followed their example." 







vs 
Another version has it that the Indian, hiding 7 
behind a tree on the bank, was imitating a wild tur- 7 
key, to entice the hunter within reach of his gun, but] 
"youghed' once too often, and was spotted and killed 
by his intended vicim. (Most authorities derive the 


name from an Indian word for "Crooked river.") 





CHEAT RIVER -- Miss Custead, in the same note, 
explains the name of this river, which lies*mostly in 
West Virginia and flows into the Monongahela at Point 




















Ma 
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"In early times, it is said, an emigrant, wish- 
| ing to locate beyond the Monongahela, reached it (as 
he supposed), and with some difficulty crossed it, 

but soon was stopped by another ctream. Seeing a 
cabin near, he hailed the owner with, 
"'What river is this?‘ 
"Settler: ‘The Mongehale.' 
‘Emigrant: ‘Oh, no, I crossed that a piece back.’ 
""No, you didn't,’ returned the other laughing, 
_ ‘for this is it, and by the trail you come, you could 
) not see it till now.'" 
é ""'Why,' said the stranger, ‘what did I cross 
/ then? If I didn't see the Monongehela and cross it 
' too, I'm cheated finely. That other pesky branch is 
' a cheat.' 
"Both men told the joke, and, being repeated 
| again and again, this beautiful stream became Cheat 


= River." 


2 (Hamill Kenny, in "West Virginia Place Names," 
» (Piedmont, 1945) fails to mention this legend, but 
) offers three possible origins: 1. From the "cheat" 

) grass (similar in appearance to wheat) which grows in 
its valley. 2. From the Indian word "cheak," (which 
appears entirely unsupported) and 3. from its depth 

or volume of water, considered "deceitful" because of 
color or the stream's quick rises. The actual origin 
» of the name is evidently quite obscure.) 


; OHIO RIVER -- A long-standing legend, mostly 

) told among children, but which the author has never 
been able to find in print, relates that a white man 
was traveling with three Indians when they came in 
sight of the river, at flood. 


Wanting to say something in the white man's 
tongue, but knowing little of it, each used the only 
word he knew that seemed to fit the situation. which 
is the case of two was just the interjection, "Oh!" 
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"Oh!" said the first Indian. "High!" cried the 
second. "Oh!" said the third. And the white man, 
thinking they had been giving him the name of the nn 
stream, thenceforth called it the Ohio. (The name, of §@ su 
obscure Indian origin, apparently was intended to des-§® li 
cribe some feature of the river's appearance or activ-Ba 
ity.) Eco 





GIRTY'S RUN (In Allegheny County) -- "History § pr 
of Allegheny County," (L. H. Everts & Co., Philadel- § we 


phia, 1876) page 169, says: "Girty's Run... was Sot 
named for the notorious Simon Girty. The old inhabi- § va 
tants say he once encamped on its banks with a party 2 ex 
of Indians, and that the name was given from this 3 
circumstance."' (The name was actually derived from | 


Simon's brother, Thomas Girty, who lived for some 
years near its mouth, at present-day Millvale.) 


Pree i es nas IO Ata 


Cl 

TOWNSHIPS Pi 

"Wy 

RICHLAND (Allegheny County) -- "Richland USA," § Ei 

(a township history, privately printed in 1951) page §& be 
41, relates it to the Civil War period: 'With all = Th 
this patriotic fervor it was natural that the resi- (B 
dents should want political autonomy. Located between} Ne 
Pine and West Deer Townships they enjoyed the full S un 
benefits of neither community. They paid taxes, but §@ Ha 
schools were far away. So Charles Gibson and John = of 
Dickey, after some political finagling, arranged for § la 


an election in Bakerstown for all legal voters in the § in 
proposed township to vote on the issue. Gibson's 

father, Thomas, lived on the other side of Pine Town- | 
ship and bitterly opposed the project, as did all the §@ ci 


other residents outside the proposed area. He told hu 
his son: ‘You're taking all the rich men and rich land sc 
from each.’ ‘Thank you for the name,' replied his song ed 





"Richland, our new township shall be called.'" Everts 
(op. cit.) gives much the same derivation, which is 
quite possibly based in considerable degree of fact. 
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CHERRY (Butler County) -- "History of Butler 
County," (Matthews, et als., Chicaho, 1883) page 422: 
"This township was formed in 1854, and named at the 
of § suggestion of David Christy. Various residents de- 
2s-— light in relating that David Christy was the owner of 
iv-@ a bright, cherry-red cow, highly prized, and that her 

= color suggested the name to him. There are others 

i who claim that the name was adopted and deemed appro- 
ry | priate, from the fact that many wild cherry trees 
l- @ were to be found within its limits." (In view of 

= other instances in which the name is used in Pennsyl- 
i- | vania, as well as the ways of rural humor, the latter 


Pittsburgh," (Pittsburgh, 1924) page 49, says: 
"William Eichbaum... purchased property for a home... 
" § Eichbaum means ‘Oak Tree,’ and the trees on his land 
being oak, Mr. Eichbaum called his place ‘Oakland.' 
The entire district soon became known as Oakland." 
(But, as M. V. Bothwell pointed out in the "Oakland 
sen News," July 5, 1956, Eichbaum did not buy his site 
® until July 1840, while on Aug. 31, 1839, Issac 
: Harris, in his "Intelligencer," in referring to a plan 
© of lots laid out in 1836, referred to it as "Oakland, 
- §§ late Chadwick's farm."" It appears to be an early 
1e | instance of modern real-estate methods. 


y (explanation would appear the more probable.) 
bs TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
a 
OAKLAND (a district in Pittsburgh) -- Annie 
) Clark Miller, in "Early Landmarks and Names of Old 


aad 


a= ff LIGONIER (Westmoreland County) -- Cowan (op. 

le —@ cit., page 59) speaks of the legend that "an early 
hunter, shooting at a deer while the animal was 
scratching its ear with its hind foot, by chance kill- 
ed it, perforating at the same time the leg an' ear:" 
(The name, of course, was given by Gen. John Forbes 
in 1759 to a fort near the site, honoring Sir John 
Ligonier.) 
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CORAOPOLIS (Allegheny County) -- A. H. Espen- | 
shade, "Pennsylvania Place Names," (State College, Dett 
1925) page 212, says: "... in 1886 the village was) Jcor 
incorporated as Coraopolis, both the post-office and § le; 
the borough redeiving this name in honor of Cora 4 
Watson, the daughter of Thomas F. Watson, who had re-§ 





cently laid out an important addition to the town." Fit: 
Another version, cited by Edward B. Maurey in "Where @ch 
the West Began, A Story of Coraopolis and the Ohio Dac 


Valley" (privately printed, 1930) page 5 stated that @ab 
the name was in honor of "a settler's daughter." (The th 
Rev. Josiah Dillon, newspaper editor and original bur-¥an 
gess of Coraopolis, stated in his "Coraopolis Review,'#is 
Oct. 13, 1887, in response to a jibe, that: "Coraopolifhe: 
-+» is compounded of two Greek words, kore -- maiden, % so 
and polis -- city, maiden city. It does not apply, as) 

sneeringly intimated, to an ‘old maid.'" (Cited by [| 

Mr. Maurey, page 6.) 17 


Mr. Maurey, (op. cit. page 30) tells of an aged resi- 
dent, Josiah Dobson, who tied the name in with the 


§ on 
MIDDLETOWN (an earlier name of the same town) --Ba 
Bes 
a° i 
name "Middleton." History goes: s 'B 


acr 

"'Mr. Maurey,' he said, pointed to a spot mid-way!) ve 
between the place where he sat and the river edge, 5 'N 
"right there is where Sandy Middleton's tavern stood yo 
-- the first building that was put up here. Every (wa 
time we used to pass here, Captain Norton would say, ff fo 


"Well, there's old Middleton's resting place. He ran § th 
the tavern there when I was a boy." They called the wa 
place Middletown because it was the middle stopping | 
place for the raftsmen that started up along the 
rivers above Pittsburgh and they always wanted to tie ir 
up at Middleton's the first night. Old Sandy's body in 
is buried somewhere near here, the captain used to 
say.'"' (Espenshade, op. cit., same page) Correctly 
relates the name to the town's place midway between 
Pittsburgh and Beaver. Sandy Middleton appears un- 
known to history.) 
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PLUMSOCK (an early name on Uppermiddletown, Fay- 
Jette County) -- Franklin Ellis "History of Fayette 

S County," (Philadelphia, 1882) page 660, gives two 

nd Flegends, without indicating a belief in either: 


























re-§ "The name Plumsock has clung to the place since 

" Hits village existence begun (sic), but why it was so 

re christened is not known. Various stories are told to 
Saccount for the origin of the name, including one 

at about an intoxicated individual, who, while riding 

The }through the place, fell from his horse into the mud, 

bur-sand remarked: ‘Here I am, plump sock!’ The expression 

ow,""8is said to have so pleased the ears of those within 

polihearing that they concluded to call the town 'Plum- 

2n, | sock' to commemorate the incident... 


, asia 

y = "Another story traces the name as far back as 
11794, when a company of ‘Whiskey Boys’ rendezvoused 
jon the village site. ‘Tis said they contracted with 


) =a certain citizen of the neighborhood to supply them 
3i- |with subsistence during their stay, and that when the 
\ citizen delivered his first load of provisions, the 
» ‘Boys’ endeavored to cajole him into giving them 
credit for a few days. At the proposition the pur- 
way) veyor is said to have waxed wroth, and exclaiming, 
) 'No, sirree, my men; if you want me to supply you, 
d you must pay me in cash, "plumpsock" on the nail,’ 
)was about to depart in displeasure, when they came 
> (forward with the cash, and agreed unanimously that 
an } the place ought to be called 'Plumsock,' forever after- 
e |} ward in commemoration of the man's business principle." 


pei (The place either took its name from the Plumsock 
ie § iron furnace, or vice versa, the name first appearing 
y in history in connection with that famous early indus- 
= try before 1820. A local explanation of modern days 
y fis that the name was derived from the plum "socks" 
(stones) plentifully found under the numerous wild 
} plum trees to be found in the area. The actual origin 
is uncertain. ) 
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It may be noted here that neither the accuracy 























nor inaccuracy of fact in an eponymic legend is of im-) a8 
portance, except for what it reveals of the thinking la: 
of the people who started or carried on the legend. we 

CLINTON (Findlay Township, Allegheny County) -- ~ 
"There is some disagreement about the naming of the § 
town,'' wrote William A. White in the Pittsburgh Press & ¢o, 
of Feb. 17, 1955, "but the story most accepted is fo! 
this: For a number of years the settlement had no ru 
name because the settlers could not agree on one. At# «g;, 
the time fox hunting was a popular sport, and there § pj, 
was much rivalry among owners of fox hounds. a 

"Just before one of the big fox hunts the matter? ,.., 
of a village name came up, and, with disagreement as ide 
usual, it was suggested that the dog that made the @ pre 
best showing in the hunt be honored by making his name j,;. 
that of the village. This met with accord. A 

"A hound named Clinton -- whose ownership —— 
ently has been lost to history -- came so close to the) 
fox in the chase that he succeeded in catching it by | jor 
the tail, but only for a second. It escaped him, but ,, 
no other dog did as well. And so Clinton became the ton 
village name." 

The origin of the story is uncertain. It first § o¢ 
appears in print in a roadside marker erected by the § phr 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways in 1928, although® yo; 
the story is obviously far older. 

Again, a look at the story shows pretty plainly © mac 
that it was not originated or passed on in its present) toy 
form by anyone who was very careful of history -- or § nan 
knew much about fox hunting! 

Then how did Clinton get its name? ing 

do 

Now this is just a guess, based on probabilities, ae 
but at least in keeping with them: Clinton was almost tai 
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certainly named for Dewitt Clinton, governor of New 
York, and a notable American statesman. Clinton was 
laid out and founded by John Charles, in 1826. Now a 
® man who laid out a town in those days usually named 
' it to suit himself. 


im-) 























E: In 1826 the Erie Canal had been recently comple- 
58) ted in New York state, largely through Clinton's ef- 

'— forts. It was highly successful, and canal fever was 

) running high in Southwestern Pennsylvania. Indeed the 
At © state was building a canal between Philadelphia and 

» Pittsburgh. 


Clinton was a Federalist, and when only 43 he 
made a pretty fair race against James Madison for pres- 
ident. And if we searched carefully enough, we would 
» probably find evidence that John Charles was a Federa- 
© list, too. 


Then how did the legend get started? 


Maybe John Charles was a Federalist, but the ma- 
Y © jority of the people of the township were Democrats, 
ut) as is evidenced by the fact that they named their 

= § township for Gov. William Findlay, a Democrat. 





is Moreover, after the secret Hartford Convention 

tC § of 1815, Federalists became very unpopular. The 
phrase "Hartford Convention Federalist" was about the 
gh worst name a Democrat could use about an enemy. 


Clinton's connection with the Convention probably 
= made him very unpopular with most of the people in the 
ent township, and they wouldn't like to have the town 
named for him. 


What more natural than for someone to say, sneer- 
ingly, that John Charles had named his town "for a 
dog?" Or for Charles to reply: "Well, my dog almost 
caught your fox Madison in 1812. He had him by the 
tail, but he got away." Later generations heard the 
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story of the remark, but didn't have the background to 
understand its meaning. 





















Those may not be the exact words. But that's Bs 
probably just about how Clinton got its eponymic leg- Che 


end. 
Pern 
Second Thought -- It belatedly occurs to the p the 
writer that the name of Clinton may be a corruption whi 
of "Quinton," the name of a land grant warranted to § by 
Charles Quinn on March 26, 1788. It was only about § 
three miles away, but if it had become a general area 7 
name -- a pretty big "if" -- it might have been trans-) Wel 
ferred to the new town, and corrupted to the name of | 44! 
the New York canal sponsor, either by accident or » and 


design. Once the change had occurred, the conditions § 
for development of the eponymic legend would begin to | 
operate, the same as if the name had been deliberately! ter 


selected. » var 
ped 


Hcol 
© Per 


















REVIEWS 


to 
BOOK REVIEWS 


; TINTYPES IN OIL, Ernest C. Miller. Pp 186. 
/ Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vt. 1961. $4.95. 


This attractive book is identified as "Northwest- 
Sern Pennsylvania Historial Study Number 1, Issued by 
the Warren County Historical Society, Warren, Pa. ," 
Swhich gives ground for hopes that it will be followed 
Eby others of the same vein. 


oa The author is a well-known oilman and writer, as 
ng--) Well as collector, living at Warren, Pa. And the stan- 
¢ @ dard is quite up to that of his previous interesting 
| and worthwhile productions. 
— There is much in the volume that will be of in- 
ely) terest to folklorists, especially those of Pennsyl- 
Svania. The nine chapters, while factual and annotat- 
Sed for the scholar, are "folk history," including the 
Scolor and the imagination of the early oil country of 
) Pennsylvania, as well as the cold, sober facts. 


ra 


: Marching through its pages are such folklore (as 

well as historical) characters as "Ben Hogan, the 
Wickedest Man in the World," "Coal Oil Johnny" Steele, 
and many others. The author strains out the error 
without removing the fascination of the stories. 


But for folklorists, the high spot of the book 
»will be Chapter VIII, recounting the truth about the 
> fabulous Gilbert "Gib" Morgan, and including many of 
his famous oil country tall tales. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Miller will bring out 
many other such offerings from his well-filled store- 
"house, and that the Warren County Historical Society 
will continue this worthwhile endeavor. 


-~ George Swetnam 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA, Morris 
Talpalar. Philosophical Library, New York, 1960. 
Pp 371. $6.00. 


Those interested in the background of men's 
actions will find much to whet their appetites in 
this book, which presents much of the Virginia colon- 
ial situation in a light not often seen. 


Without doubt, Mr. Talpalar has done a great deaj 
of research on the book, and most of his conclusions § 
appear to stand up well under close scrutiny. 


Unfortunately, an inquiry to the publisher fails| 
to bring any reply as to Mr. Talpalar's identity, 
which might be veiled by a nom-de-plume. 





It is also regrettable that no index has been 
prepared, although the book needs one very much. The 
work is creditably well annotated, however. 


- - Acker Petit 





SOME PROVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS 
FROM 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S “STORY OF KENNETT." 
BY ARCHER TAYLOR. 


Editor's Note: Bayard Taylor was born in Kennett 
Square, Chester County, in 1825, and is buried in the 
Hicksite Quaker Cemetery in Longwood, Pa. His novel, 
from which this study is made, was based on local 
Mscenes and customs. Although Taylor was a great 
travel-writer, and his translation of Goethe's "Faust" 
was much praised, much of his current interest is in 
the value of his novels as Americana. 


The following proverbs excerpted from Bayard 
Taylor, The Story of Kennett, (New York, 1866), are 
(1) not cited in Taylor and Whiting, A Dictionary of 
American Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958), (2) cited without a parallel, or (3) 
cited in a variant form. The figure in parentheses 
refers to the page. 











Bead-purse. You can't make a bead purse out of a 
msow's ear, nor jerk Time by the forelock, when there 
a'n’'t a hair, as you can see, to hang on to (330). 
DAP 298-299 silk purse; 375 Time (23). 


iBoy. Boys should speak when they're spoken to (349). 
Cf. Stevenson 336-337: 8 Child. 


Darkness. it was only the bit of darkness that comes 
before the daylight (384). Cf. DAP 193 Hour. 


Eye-teeth.  Barton'd give his eye-teeth to put the 
halter round my neck &c. (311). 


King Solomon. me fixed up like King Solomon. (411). 
Luck. there's luck in a good beginning (81). 


March. It will be April, this year, that comes in 
like a lamb and goes out like a lion (88). Cf. DAP 
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238 March (1). 


Molasses. Where molasses is dropped, you'll always 
find more than one fly (43). 


Nothing. that's easy as nothin'! (35). DAP 265 
Nothing (1). 


Pickpocket. they're as thick as two pickpockets (21)) 
DAP 282 Pickpocket. 


Saddle. and so betwixt the saddle and the ground, 
as the sayin’ is, it come to me, not mercy, but know-§ 
ledge (376-377). Stevenson 1564: 11 Stirrup. Cf. [| 
Graham Greene Brighton Rock Pt. 3 ch. iii You know 
they say -~ Between the stirrup and the ground some 
thing sought and something found, Pt. 4 ch. i Be- 
tween the stirrup and the ground there wasn't time. 





Snacks. you think we go snacks, eh? i.e., shares 
(311). 


Folks say that lovyer's (i.e., lover's) wits are 
sharp. (182). 
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FOLKLORE NOTES 


A meeting of the Pittsburgh Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society was held on Monday, March 
13 at eight o'clock at the Arts and Crafts Center. A 
large group of people were on hand to hear Prof. Phil 
R. Jack of California State Teachers College discuss 
| "Field Collecting in Pennsylvania." 


Mr. Jack, one of the best known collectors of 
Pennsylvania folklore explained the specific and the 
regional approach, different manners and styles of 
collecting, and related some of his experiences in 
| collecting. "Know what you are after, and be prepared 
» with notebook, pencil, tape recorder, camera, etc. to 
do an adequate job when collecting." 


Mr. Jack believes that the collecting of folklore 


\ should be purely for research purposes, that is, ma- 


) terial should be collected for the sake of preserva- 
» tion and future study. The true collector must have 
» a real interest in his subject and have an idea that 
) sooner or later he will use this material. The item 
5S as such is not the end. He must also be willing to 
pursue related work. 


Dr. Jack's notions that materials should not be 
collected for things like "material for a romantic 
novel", brought forth discussion and disagreement 
from the audience. An interesting question and answer 
period followed this controversial stand. 


The group was also very pleased to have Carol 
Saunders, a well known singer of folk songs in this 
area, on the program. 


Christine E. Skoda 
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EDITORIAL 
ARE THEY TOTALLY LOST? 


A passage in "Fort Ligonier and Its Times," by 
the late C. Hale Sipe, prompts us to wonder how many 
of the old folk tales of Pennsylvania are totally 
lost, and whether some of them might yet be found by 
search and inquiry. 


"At this point we call attention to the fact 
that the ‘Legend of Louisa St. Clair,’ daughter of th 
General, to the effect that young Brant, son of: the 
great Mohawk chief, Joseph Brant, was in love with 
Louisa, was in the battle, and ordered his warriors 
to shoot St. Clair's horses but not him...is but a 
romantic love story, very interesting, and at one 
time very popular in the Northwest (italics mine) but 
having no historical basis." 





Here is a bit of Pennsylvania folklore which 
must have been widely known, but except for this ves- 
tige may have been totally lost. At least, I cannot 
recall ever having seen any other reference to it in 
print, or heard it orally. 


The reference is a common type which we might 
dub "vestigial folklore," consisting of brief, casual 
references to stories that perhaps no one has taken 
the trouble to preserve. Perhaps the most fertile 
source of such references is to be found in historicé 
works, where the historians mention them only to poi 
out that they are not history. Scorned by the histo 
ian, neglected by the folklorist, many have been los 
-~- so far as any effective understanding of the stor} 
is concerned. Perhaps others still linger on the 
verge of being lost in the same manner. 


Many such instances might be mentioned. One was 
the "Girl Hunter of the Genessee" ~~ what was her nam 
-- a native of Pennsylvania, who finally died in the 
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poorhouse in one of the counties of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 


We know the essence of the story of "Washing- 
ton's First Love" (for John Frazer's daughter) from 
its having been used in several novels, but I am not 
familiar with a single exemplar of the folktale it- 
self. 


Most of the stories often referred to as having 
been told about Indiana County's "Cherry Tree Joe" 
McCreery, seem to have been effectively lost. And 
the charming oil-field tales of Gilbert "Gib" Morgan 
might have gone the same way but for one or two lucky 
breaks which have recently preserved some of them. 


Since Bill Long was famed as the "King Hunter of 
the Alleghenies," some tales must have been told 
about him. But except for the sprinkling of history 


about him preserved in McKnight's "History of North- 
western Pennsylvania," it may all have been lost. 


Each county has such legends, of heroes and 
heels, love and laughter, tempest and tragedy. But 
unfortunately, a large portion has been lost, and 
other stories may be trembling on the brink of obli- 
vion. 
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EDITORIAL 
ETHICS OF COLLECTION 


"Of course I would not allow anyone to see the 
material I have secured in field collection of folk 
lore," said a Pennsylvania folklorist, recently. "N 
would I think of telling anyone the men and women - 
or even the areas, except rather broadly -- where I 
have found such material." 


The statement raises an interesting question ag 
to property rights in folklore, and as to the pur- 
poses of the folklorist. 


Since collectors seldom pay anything to those 
from whom they have secured folk songs, tales, and 
other folklore, there would seem to be a touch of in 
consistency in such jealous concealment. Where plan 


for publication were involved, there might be reason 
for such action, in regard to what was planned for 
use. But in the absence of such plans, the attitud 
is puzzling. 


Perhaps a part of the matter is involved in the 
purpose of the collector. Some collect material as 
personal holding, to be shared with none. But fort 
ately the greater number are chiefly interested in # 
promotion of human knowledge, and share as readily 
with others as they seek to have others share with 
them. 
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